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Since educational criticism aims to reeducate 
teachers- perception in order to improve or illuminate educational 
practices^ the audience's role is particularly important. In many 
ways, the intended audience determines the evidence presented. The 
evaluator must write the criticism in language which is meaningful to 
the audience (for example researchers, teachers, or lay parsons). 
Because the gap between the concerns and the language of teachers and 
researchers is so wide, the educational critic who writes Cor 
teachers must rethink his or her cotmnunication with the audience. 
Educational criticism differs from artistic criticism because the 
critic is not an aloof critic of a completed work; the sustained 
contact with teachers enhances collegiality rather than distance; and 
the critic aims to Instigate change^ Criticism grounded in an 
Individual teacher's concerns would detect nuances in progress and 
would reeducate the teacher *s perceptions ever the course oJ the 
visits. For a report on a teacher * s skill deficiencies, :he 
''connoisseur/crltlc" would consider the teacher's lived experience, 
the patterns of his or her practices, and the demands for action* 
(GDC) 
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"Diffarant Evid&iice for Different Audlencesf'M 
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"With language comas un^3erstandlng , and surely it Is aaslar 
to Griticizi people if you not understand them'- (William Foote 

Whyta) (2). 

Educational criticism (3) ainis to reeducata the perceptions in order that 
educational practice be irnproved illuminated* In this papers I shall argue 

that the critic's practical brief makes the audience's role particularly?' saliant 
in this mode of Ciiearch and evaluation. Specif ieal ly j the intended iudiance in 
many ways daterniinis what counts ^as evidence* I want to eKplore what thtm 
provision of "diffarent evidence E^or different audiences" might mean fof the kind 
of feadback critics can provide ^ ^and for the role of the critic. 



Educational criticism* s aspi^'atian to reeducata the perceptions naturally 
leads to the question, ''Whose per^^apt ions?" It seems reasonable thatj given 
peoples' varying degrees of educacional perceptiveness , each individual or group 
would benefit from reeducation to a different degree or in d±f f erent wa^ s , The 
educational critic, to soma excent ^ must decide whose perceptions toraeducata 
and how to reeducata them* Whan ^^^rlting for a lay audience i for BHmplm s tha 
critic is likely to adopt a diffe^raTit language from a criticism writEan for a 
group of qualitative inquirers* other words ^ the criticism is shapad to make 

public what tha connoisseur has dtscarnadi but the critic can only rnake his or 
her criticism "public'' if it is irm a form or language that makes senii to the 
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Intended public (or audience). The concerns and language of educational 
practitioners and of educational researchers diverge radically* In these 
circumstances, the evidence that makes "sense" to an audience of researchers may 
not make "sense" to an audience of teachers* And ^ what counts as evidence in ona 
case, may not in another case* I shall return to this point later* 

Beyond what makes sense to an audience j of course, there are other iniportant 
influences on the evidence the cx'itie gathers and reports. These in51uencis 
include the critic's frame of reference in data gathering and data analysis, and 
the critic's ethical obligations to informants and others. Yet^ when all ii said 
and done, there remains a multitude of apparently valid or at least plausibU 
interpretations of the evidence garnered in a qualitative study. The data do not 
speak for themselves* As Robert Donmoyer observes, "meaning is not drawn from 
the data (despite qualitative researchers' frequent talk of emergent findings), 
but rather imposed on it" (4), He concludes, ''members of the resaarch comniunity 
cannot avoid questions of purpose" (5)* And, in educational criticisms we need 
to ask, "whose purposes?" 

Before proceeding with my line of argument ^ permit me a caveat, I want to 
draw a firm distinction between the provision of different evidenca for diffsrent 
audiences and the writing of multiple reports* The latter entails providing one 
audience (say, a teacher) with one type of Information and a more frank report to 
another audience (say, an administrator who wishes to evaluate the teacher)i In 
other words , the substance of the evidence is altered on the basis of each 
interested party's need and right to know (6S In part, this decision is tnada, 
according to Lee Gronbach and his associates, so that "the facts" are presented 
''In a palatable manner" (7)* Although 1 do not question that "facts" should ba 
presented in a ''palatable manner," and concede that all disclosure is necessarily 
a selection from some universe, (8) I do question if the practice of multlpla 



reports 1 s a proper ethlcai stanc-i. Multiple reports undoubtedly have 
considera fcle utility , but ^ls Nel Noddings writes ^ "it would seem dQwnri|ht 
unethlcj^l to givi teachars innocuous raports of their performance and then pull 
out all tiie stope in a 'vl^w^id randaring' for rasaarch eoUeagues" (9), ThuSj tha 
view advo-^ated in this pap^^r should not be confused with more familiar argumsnts 
for tha provision of multl^sle reports* 

Alth^pugh tha kind of * 'dif f arent evidenea for diffarent audiencei" that I am 
advoCatin^g would have utilttyj that is not my primary reason for suggesting it. 
Rather^ I beliave that the gap batwaan the concerns and languaga of risaarchers 
on tha on« hand j and teachers on tha othar handj is so wide that little 
communication occurs batwe^ti tha two groups (10)* It is akin, with only modest 
axaggerationp to 5?hat anthi^opologists dascribe as crosi-cul tural eommunication, 

Tea&hars are praoccu^iad with practical co^icerns of what will ''work" in the 
classroom (11), Although r-esaarchers often appeal for teachers to ba reflective 
about thatir practices it ifc researchers j not teachers j who have the timij reward 
structure^ and energy for Reflection. David Flinders' study of taachars* 
currlculu^s management reveals that even dedicated ^ experienced teachars have 
little tima, incantiva^ or energy to reflect on their actions (12)* The language 
overheard in the teachers * lounge at lunchtimaj and the concerns that that 
language mxprasses, bears na^rginal relationship to most of what is published in 
educationaLl research Journa. Is* 

In tl^ese circumstances ^ the educational critic who writes for teachars needs 
to rathinfc his coinniimicatio^-i with audience* Criticism must be cast in terms of 
the taach^ I'e ' world viawS-»— .«nd this often entails significantly different 
concerns F 3f om the interests of academe (13). As Philip Jackson observasj 
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educational researchers "speak of p^jtting theory l^t£ pgac^tcg i But thac is not 
what ws do at all* We put theory^ whatever you want no call the idaag 

transmiti Into practitioners [his a^^phases ] ■ * » " (14). 

Thus far ^ 1 have laid out soma factors that shape what counts as evid- mncm in 
educatignal ^ criticism and suggsstid chat the "language" of criticism must 
approximate ciia "languaga" of the i^itanded audience. Otherwiii/ reeducati* on of 
the pircaptioTis 5 the aim of educational crlticisnis is unlikely rasUlc ( 15), I 
shall now comsider a hypothetical i 31 lustration of the coTiSequancas of the ~\7iew I 
have advancaci * This particular axaaipla is hypothetical ^ but U is grounde»--d in 
actual problems in curriculum practices it invplves a critic itudylTig an 
elementary sc^liool teacher who has responsibility for teaching all the subj»^cts in 
the curriculu.TO. The teacher lacks sub ject-^matter expertise in one subjaet (16). 

II 

Gonsidar the following situation: an educational critic is snudying r^he 
operational ^xirriculum in Ms- Ladd's sixth»-grade classroom, Ovir the cour^sa of 
several weak^ ^ the critic observas that the teacher manages the class wall and 
has ths ppportunity to witness that the operational curriculuni in readingi 
language art^ and mathematics is sutostantive * During the third ^aek of th^i^ 
critic's visLtSj he observes a SQcl^al studies lesson for the firit time* MMs # 
Ladd has alr^mdy mentioned to the critic that she Y scant background in 
geography but ^ nonetheless^ biliiv^^s she teaches the subject iitlsf aCtori=3,y * As 
the social stiadies lesson proceeds, the teacher reviews the concapt of Cari^dinal 
directions- Repeatedly over the course of this social studies Ussoni the 
teachir tells- the children that "npcth is at the top of the mip" and rmSmiwm to 
north as "up.** The critic knows that the social studies literature argues these 

I 
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characterizations of norchifi iwo^rrecti "'^•up*' tnaang ^.a / re <- ;ter of 

the earth*" The correct Sm i&z ''north ts - in the c'^^ io^ -ne ^ rth Pole'* 

(17). 

After observing sav#eal more ^^MgtapHy Xassoas i^^cnmies ap -.irent that Ms. 
Ladd misundsrstands many Impottant ggographi^ c cotiG^prnnd ski = The geography 

curriculum is the popt reLatlon tn Ms* hmd^^m s class j™< ior^r^ver, this state of 
affairs goes unnoticed (13), Nett^ier the ^r^-lncipal tnof ue re rents express 
concern abaut the geography eurricujuluni, Unl^ ike itiatf^^iqHrs and raadingj the 
substance of a geography c^urficului^ni laldorn e^^akea inUchinterest beyond the 
classroom door. How cam crlEieistn bgit b# andgtad? avldance Is 
appropriate? 

HI 

The traditional mata^lior unda^^lying gduo^atiQn^l connQisseurship and 
educational criticiSfli coni^sttoin e^=ibicistn o^£ film, ttavisual arts, music and so 
forth* This metaphor iUggiiES a coritic alOofcf ft^tn #\rinti. Film critics, for 
example, view the eoniplac^d fUmi ^saldom do tt^hey vl0Lt,Qr have any interest in 
visiting, the set during shooting. Althoush Elltot Zimr proposes that 
educational criticiani can be f^on^tr^uid moift ^fcrQadl^^^iifj teachers criticizing 
other teacherS"in fact, f mi i£ ^Ttrayj such c^^itlcl5rfi& kave been done (19)* The 
usual practice of educatiOTiil crttiiclim is arTri outild%rj ysual ly a researcherj 
Studying classrooms- This lUgga^Csa levaral ffl^lmitati^mof the film critic 
metaphor. First, the educational esritic is n^at an #1 oof obsarver of a completed 
artistic work, Hather, ha [5 wit^a^siing a c^sntinual I )i ynf oldlng series of 
events. Second, the crltic'Muscaminid cont^sct ^^itfr tiichers more likely 
nurtures collegiality than dlitsn^a^. Third, mducatiQtil criticism, unlike the 
usual aspiration of film cilEicistflj . not only ainis to liiducate the perceptions 
but also to instigate desiiabU Qpa jt^iei in ti^:ne object of criticism* 
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Given these limitations of the traditional conception of educational 
criticism, it is time we considered what type of evidence will best help 
teachers. "Vivid rendering*' adds an important vantage point to the pefspectivis 
available to educational researchers, but it is doubtful that it communitacas 
effectively with teachers^ Despite Jackson's generation-old call to try and 
understand the world of teaching as teachers see it (20) ^ we have made ralativgly 
little progress in this regard—even in qualitative approaches such is 
educational criticism* The "language" of outsiders has frequently dona mors to 
condemn teachers than to reeducate them* 

Educational criticism has seldom been written with the teacher as primary 
audience. Can criticism be cast in terms of the "lived" curriculum that teachers 
eKperlence (21)? What would criticism grounded In the teacher's world view bi 
like? Does it entail abandoning connoisseurshlp/cri ticlsm for some model of 
collaborative research? 

Criticism grounded in the teacher's concerns would not necessarily reiuU in 
the familiar written (or videotaped) report* Insteadi it might employ the skills 
of the connoisseur/critic— particularly the abilities to detect nuanca and 
subtlety — -in process* Reeducation of the teacher's perceptions would be 
incremental over the course of the critic's visits. The critic's ability Co 
discern patterns of classroom life would be joined with the teacher's 
"embeddedness* * *ln the here-and-now" (22)* In Noddlngs ' apt phrase j the data 
would be "mutually constructed" (23). Connoisseurshlp/crltlclsm skill;^ of ths 
highest ordar would be required in such a continuing dialogue with th^ tfiachar, 

In my view, such an eKtenslon of the notions of connoisseurship and 
criticism would retain the vital element of an outside perspective. It would 
still offer a mirror for practitioners. While moving closer to models of 
collaborative research, connoisseurship would clearly still be required if thi 
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dialogue between critic and teacher is to be as rich as possibole. Moreover, 
connoisseur /critics may well derive ''descriptive Cermi that riia^y provide a 
languaga for insiders and outsiders alike** (24). 

In Ms- Ladd's eases the evidence probably wQuLd dlff0r:^ent from a written 
report for a learned journal, (I would rush to add that It sl^iould not be 
different in the sense of multiple reports.) The forniet ^DuJdH be rooted in the 
teacher's lived experience, the patterns of her practical the demands' for action. 
For examplej what differences dQes she see between h@r curritfutjlum practice in 
geography and in other subjects? ^at types of chaTips would be required to 
bring geography into line with other subjects? Thess questiow^s are more in the 
manner of an Invitation to think these things through Jointly than the formal 
rendering of a judgment* Certainly the evidence provided to t^ha teacher should 
also provide food for ref leetion^--but reflection that bagins w^p^ith her questions 
and concerns 5 not the concerns of academe (25)* 

IV 

Two final observations seem warranted, Unf oftunaEely j ciima requires that 1 
simply raise them as Issues, First j this broadened view of cha.e conduct of 
educational criticism implies somewhat unconventional role £ot^ educational 
theory. That is, the role of theory , in this schema of things is not to define 
educational problems— but to make sense of the problanii onca t^he connoisseur 
locates them. 

Second J we need to recDgnlze that critic and taachtr may not always see 
eye=to-*eye. For many reasons, practitioners may siinply not wi^lcome what the 
connoisseur discerns; collegiality is no guarantee of agreatfli^nt . The critic's 
well-meaning attempt to see the world through the nativa's aya still falls short 
of native view- Inevitably outsiders bring their own valuta s to a settlngj and 
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even attempts to randsr ''what is in the teachers' mind" (26) surely cannot always 
succeed. As Antoinette Oberg and Lonnis McElroy note, their collegial work with 
teachers has depended on some shared assumptions between critic and teacher (27). 

In conclusioni I am not suggesting that we abandon traditional conceptions 
of educational criticism- We researchers need as many perspectives on 
educational problems as we can conceive of illuminative lens to provide those 
perspeGtives , But I am suggesting that we seriously entertain the use of 
educational criticism for purposes that have seldom been practically addressed to 
date. In particular ^ I believe that the kind of evidence that communicates to 
teachers must take as its starting ppint the concerns of those teachers* Then we 
can truly say that the connoisseur is making his insights public* 
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